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Washington,  P.O.       Ford1 a  Theatre  Box  and  8halr  occupied  by  Lincoln 


Photograph  of  President  Lincoln's  box  in  Ford's  Theater 
as  it  appeared  on  night  of  the  tragedy 


Photograph  of  the  chair  in  whicli  President  Lincoln  was  sitting 
when  he  was  shot  by  John  Wilkes  Booth  , 


FRANK     LESLIE'S    ILLUSTRATED    NEWSPAPER. 


RW-'Ei  DBKT    LINCOLN  WAS     SITTING  WHEN    ASSASSINATED — APPEARANCE  OP 

THE   GKAXB,    WITA   THE     BLOOD     0-'   TEE   PRESIDENT  UPON     TV,    \^HEN   SKETCHED  DS   THE  THEATRE 
DT  A.    BXRGHAU8,    APRIL   16.  VcS        5  -  1 1  '  1»S 


No.  66 — Chair  in  Which  Lincoln  Sat  at  Ford's  Theatre,  April  14,  1865. 

ILoonei  to  tae   Busten  Poet  by  tie  War  .Depart  ment  by  Courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  War.) 
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A  (aw  days  after  tile  assassination  of 
Abraham  lilncoln  on  April  14,  1866.  Mat- 
then  Brady  photographed  the  chair  In 
which  the  martyr-President  was  sitting 
at  Pord's  Theatre  when  he  was  shot  by 
John  Wllke*  Booth. 

History  nowhere  records  another  time 
when  the  Joy  of  a  whole,  people  was  so 
auddenly  transformed  to  grief.  Bella  were 
clanging  nolelly  In  every  city  and  town 
In  the  North  <o  celebrate  the  end  of  the 
bitterest  war  qf  modern  times.  _  Then  the 
telegraph  clicked  the  news  of  tbe  assas- 
sination and  the  exultation  abruptly 
ceased.  -  No  one  lias  better  described 
thin  sudden  disaster  that  stunned  the 
nation  than  Walt  Whitman  In  his  poem. 
O  Captain!    My  Captain!" 

My  Captain   does   Dot    answer,    bit    Up*   «f   pale 

and    still: 
My    father    does    not    feel    lay  .  arm,    be    has    DO 

nulae  nor  will. 
Tbe  ealp  la  anchored  aafs  sad  sound.  Ha  royajv 
cloaed  and  dnae, 
I   From  fearful   trip  tbe.  Tlctsr  ship  coaafs  In   with 
object   wan. 
Exult,   O  ahoras.    and    ring,   O  bells ! 

Bet-1   Wltb   mjinrnrul  tread 
Walk    tb«    deck    oy    faiitaln    Ilea 
Fallen    cold    and    dasa.  '      * 


Booth,  had  originally,  planned  merely  to 
kidnap  Lincoln  and  carry  him  within  the 
Southern'  lines,  but  the  collapse  of  the 
Confederacy  drove  him,  to  desperate  and 
une-xplalnable  madness.  The  President 
was  standing  In  the  shadow  of  death  on 
the  evening  of  April  11  when  he  addressed 
a  crowd  on '  the  ft'htte  House  lawn- 
Booth  and  his  half-mad  follower,  Powell, 
mingled  with  the  people  listening  to  the 
President's  speech.  When  Lincoln  advo- 
cated giving'  the  suffrage  to  the  more 
intelligent  negroes  and  to  those,  who  had 
fought  In  the  Union  army.  Booth  waf  so 
possessed  by  rage  that  he  urged  Powell 
to  shoot  from  where  he  stood.  Had  hla 
words  been  only  a  little  louder,  had  the 
nun  near  him  bees  less  Intent  to  catch 
every  syllable  of  Lincoln's  speech,  the 
most  Indefensible  crime  In  American  his- 
tory might  have  been  averted.  Powell 
waa  not  reckless  enough  to  shoot  while 
standing  In  a  crowd,  and  Booth  muttered 
as  he  walked  away  with  hla  fellow  con- 
spirator. ."That  la  the  last  speech  he  will 
over  make."  l 

It  la  possible  that  until  that  night  Booth 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  kill  the 
President.  "  But  now  he  aet  about  Ms 
purpose  with  the  ability  that  often  mani- 
fests   ilself    In    unbalanced     inlnds.       He 
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learned  on  the  morning  of  April  14  th 
Lincoln  waa  to  attend  Ford.'s  Theatre 
that  night.  He  ordered  a  horse  to  be 
ready  for  himself  at  4  o'clock  and  went 
to  the  theatre,  where  he  kad  orten  acted, 
and  with  which  he  waa  thoroughly  fam- 
iliar. Without  being  perceived,  he  bored 
a  liolo  In  the  door  leading  to  the  Preal- 
dertt's  box,  dug  out  a  mortise  In  the  wall 
near  the  door  to  the  corridor  so  thut  he 
could  bar  It  from  within,  and  left  the 
theatre. 

He  then  rode  to  G  rovers  Theatre 
nearby,  where  he  was  well  known  and 
wrote  a  long  and  grandiloquent  address 
to  explain,  the  fearful  crime  that  he  was 
meditating!  Then,  a  second  Brutus  In  his 
own  Imagination,  he  went  to  his  hotel 
and  rented  until  7  o'clock.  Soon  ofter 
that  he  met  his  desperate  and  weak- 
minded  followers,  explained  to  them  what 
they  were  to  do  and  entered  Ford's  Thea- 
tre at  10  o'clock.  The  play.  "Our 
American  Cousin,"  waa  nearlng  Its  end. 
Booth  left  his  horse  In  charge  of  an 
employee,  who  waa  apparently  Innocent 
of  any  complicity  In  the  tragedy,  but 
who  waa  later  sentenced  to  six  years* 
loiprlsorunent.  Booth  stood  for  a  moment 
In  the  lobby,  watching  his  victim,  then 
•trolled  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  where 
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lie  leisurely  looked  over  the  audience, 
probably  conjuring  up  In  hla  mind  the 
iiirure  that  was  soon  to  follow. 

Then  lie  entered  the  corridor  leading 
to  Uie  boxes,  noiselessly  barred  the  door 
behind  him  and  peered  Into  the  dark- 
ness until  he  made  sure  of  the  Presi- 
dent's position.  When  he  fired  the  one 
fatal  shot  he  was  close  to  hla  victim. 
II"  dropped  the  pistol  at  once  agd  drew 
a  knife  with  which  he  slashed  Major 
Rathboae.  who  tried  to  Intercept  hltn. 
He  shouted  "Revenge  to  the  South." 
vaulted  over  the  balustrade  In  front  of 
the  box  and  fall  prostrate  on  the  stags, 
13  feet  below.  He  had  been  famous 
during  his  stage  career  for  his  graceful 
and  daring  leaps,  but  aa  he  Jumped  ale 
siuir  caught  In  the  folds  of  a  flag  arid 
threw  him  forward  heavily.  It  seemed  to 
the  spectators  an  Interposition  of  Proel- 
denoe.  His  leg  waa  broken  by  the  fall, 
but  he  limped  painfully  serosa  the  stage, 
faltering  "Sic  Sesnper  Tyrannla  '  In  a  low 
\olce.  Before  he  could  be.  caught  be 
waa  flying  on  horseback  Into  tbe  night. 

The  unconscious  former  of  the  Pl  fill  apt 
was  reverently  borne  from  the  thsetew 
to  a  private  house  across  ths  street.  At 
7  S3  the  next  morning  Unrxiln  grew  kJg 
last    breath    upon    aartn.  /j — "j 
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THE   CHAIR   IN  WHICH   LINCOLN  SAT  WHEN 
ASSASSINATED   AT   FORD'S    THEATER 


1  have  heci)  tutored  with  a  list  of  ai tides  in  the  historical  collection  of 
Mr.  Al  B  n  melt  h'nsteil  of  N  Y.  City,  who  claims  to  have  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  Lincoln  rehc-i  out  side  the  Smithsonian.  Among  the  collection  are 
articles  connercfud  wiih  the  Might,  pursuit,  capture  and  killing  of  .lohu 
Wilkes  Ki-oili,  the  h.miiing  of  the  conspirators,  the  blood  stained  programme 
of  Foul's  Theatre  loon  I  in  the  private  box  occupied  by  President  Linclon, 
the  chair  io  whieh  Lincoln  sat  when  he  was  shot,  a  piece  of  the  curtain 
which  was  draped  on  the  private  box,  and  in  which  Mocth  caught  his  spur 
in  jumping  from  the  box  to  the  stage.  A  piece  of  rail  split  by  Lincoln,  the 
rare  $100, uoo  reward  poster;  the  broadside  of  "Charleston  Mercury",  stating 
the  Union  is  dissolved:  rare  Lincoln  medals,  tokens,  portraits,  views  and 
papers.  Mis  catalogue  numbers  12.'  entries,  many  of  them  containing  several 
articles,  so  his  claim  of  having  one  of  the  finest  collectlOMS  of  Lincoln  relics 
In  existence  is  a  very  just  one.  If  07 


The  keys  to  the  private  box  in 
which  Lincoln  sat  when  Booth 
assasinated  him. 


The  V\*s  That  Tripped  Up  Booth. 
A  handsome  mahogany  case,  contain- 
iug  a  silk  flag  with  gold  bullion  fringe, 
occupies  nearly  all  the  available  space 
of  the  wall  io  the  southern  part  of  the 
room  of  Capt.  Cobaugh  at  the  treasury 
department.   Every  visitor  to  the  depart- 
ment is  shown  the  flag  and  attention  is 
generaflHnwted  to  a  tear  in  one  of  its 
stripsJ^The  flag  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Treasury  guards,  a  volunteer  organ- 
ization formed  during  the  war  for  emer- 
gencies that  might  arise  at  the  capital  of 
the  nation.    After  the  fall  of  Richmond, 
and  the  night  that  President  Lincoln 
went  to  Ford's  theatre,  the  flag,  which 
was  then  attached  to  a  stout  rosewood 
flagstaff,  was  borrowed  by  John  T.  Ford 
for  decorative  uses  about  the  box  occu- 
pied by  tho  president.  When  the  assassin 
fired   the  shot  whose  echo  was  heard 
throughout  the  civilized  world  he  leaped 
from  the  box,  and  in  doing  so  caught  the 
rowel  of  bis  spur  in  the  silken  folds  of 
the  starry  banner  protruding  from  the 
president's  box.     That  slip  probably  cos) 
Booth  his  life,  for  the  flag^inped  iur 


WIDOW  SEEKS  CHAIR  IN  WHICH 

LINCOLN  SAT  WHEN  SHOT  DOWN 

Aged  Surviving  Wife  of  Ford's  Theater  Manager 

Appeals  to  Cabinet  Member  in  Hope  Sale 

Of  Property  May  Bring  Legacy. 
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Washington,  Dec.  20. — Friday,  April  14,  1863,  dawned  as  a 
great  day  for  young  Harry  Clay  Ford,  manager  of  Ford's  theater 
on  Tenth  street,  owned  by  his  older  brother,  John  T.  Ford. 


President  Lincoln  sent  a  White 
house  messenger  that  day  for  tick- 
ets to  the  presidential  box  for  the 
night  performance  of  "Our  Ameri- 
can Cousin,"  with  Laura  Keana  in 
the  stellar  role.  Young  Ford  went 
in  person  to  see  that  the  box  was 
put  in  proper  shape  for  the  dis- 
tinguished patron.  He  was  not  con- 
tent with  the  arrangements  for  the 
president's  comfort  and  went  to  his 
own  adjoining  home  to  bring  back  a 
tall  backed,  satin  upholstered  rock- 
ing chair. 

It  was  in  that  chair  Lincoln  was 
seated  when  a  bullet  from  the  der- 
ringer fired  by  John  Wilkes  Booth 
inflicted  the  wound  that  ended  his 
life  ;he  next  day  in  the  little  house 
across  Tenth  street  still  preserved  aa 
a  Lincoln  museum. 

GOVERNMENT  TAKES 
POSSESSION  OF  CHAIR. 

The  chair  and  the  circumstances 
of  its  being  placed  in  the  box  fig- 
ured largely  in  proceedings  of  the 
military  commission  which  investi- 
gated every  aspect  of  the  assassina- 
tion conspiracy.  And  presumably  be- 
cause it  was  among  exhibits  at  the 
trials,  the  chair  came  into  possession 
3*  the  government. 

It  now  reposes  in  storage  in  the 
basement  of  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion which  not  exhibit  relics  of  such 
tragic  events  as  the  murder  of  a 
president. 

Ford's  theater  never  again  was 
jsed  as  a  show  house.  Its  theatrical 
:areer  ended  when  Booth's  pistol 
mmmered  out  Its  death  note.  It 
itill  stands,  haunted  now  also  by 
Memories  of  later  tragedy;  a  dingy, 
>ad  memorial  housing  only  musty 
iles  of  the  long  ago,  with  its  future 
isc  unsettled.  Nearly  all  the  actors, 
vhether  of  stage  or  audience,  In  the 
.wift  events  of  that  April  night  in 
05  are  dead. 

Yet  out  of  that  dimming  past  has 
•omc  a  pitiful  plea  from  an  aged 
woman,  widow  of  Harry  Clay  Ford. 
ror  return  to  her  of  the  chair  thai 
ler  husband  provided  for  Lincoln's 
:omfort.  She  needs  it  now  to  find 
iho  means  to  live  out  the  brief  re- 
maining span  of  her  life  in  comfort, 
tor  she  is  otherwise  destitute  and  dc 
pendent  upon  her  sons  for  support 

Word  of  her  plight  came  to  Secre- 
tary Davis  of  the  war  department  in 
a  letter  from  the  widow,  Mrs. 
Blanche  Chapman  Ford,  now  73  years 
old.     She  Jives   in  Rutherford.  N.  J. 


CONGRESS  MAY  GIVE 
AUTHORITY  FOR  GIFT. 

"I  will  not  deceive  you,  sir,"  Mrs. 
Ford  wrote  Secretary  Davis.  "I  am 
offered  a  price  for  the  chair  by  a 
man  who  is  a  great  lover  of  Lincoln 
and  who  wishes  to  add  it  to  his  pri- 
vate collection.  (Mrs.  Ford  under- 
scored deeply  that  word  "private.") 

"Will  you  not  return  the  chair  to 
me  (the  rightful  owner)  thereby  plac- 
ing me  in  a  position  to  relieve  my 
sons  of  their  great  responsibility  and 
keep  me  for  the  few  remaining  years 
I  have  left  at  least  comfortable?" 

Secretary  Davis  was  touched.  A 
search  of  all  the  old  records  is  now 
in  progress  to  determine  the  legal 
status;  but,  if  necessary,  Mr.  Davis 
will  go  to  congress  for  special  legis- 
lation returning  the  old  chair  to  Mrs. 
Ford. 


Sees  Lincoln  Chair 


in* 


The  choir  above   in   which   President 
jhi  wt  h'ord's  iiu.iUr  in  Washington—! 
Mrs.    Blanche    Cliapmuii    Ford    (right),    711,    widow 
theater  al    Ihc  time.    She  lives   in   lluthcrford,   \.  ■}■■ 
offer  for  the  chair  which  will  provide  for  her  declining 


sat  ili.it  tragic 
government  \>y 
the  manager  "f  the 
and  has  received  ;«n 
years. 
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Relic  of  Lincoln  Shooting 

Sought  by  Ford's  Widow 

.$>. , — , _ — ». 

The  chair  in  which  President  Abraham  Lincoln  sat  that 
tragic  night  at  Ford's  theatre  in  Washington  is  sought  from 
the  government  by  Mrs.  Blanche  Chapman  Ford  (right).  73, 
widow  of  the  manager  of  the  theatre  at  the  time.  Hhe  lives 
in  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  and  has  received  an  offer  for  the  chair 
which  will  provide  for  her  declining  years. 


WASHINGTON.  Jan.  5  (A.P.) — Ex- 
haustive search  of  old  government 
records  has  failed  thiu->  far  to  show 
Just  how  the  war  department  came 
Into  possession  of  the  rocking  chair 
with  satin  cushions  In  which  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  was  seated  at  Ford's 
theatre  when  he  was  shot  and  fatal-  I 
ly  wounded  by  J.  Wilkes  Booth  on 
the  night  of  April    14,   1865. 

Stirring  of  the  dust  on  the  old! 
files  of  two  government  departments 
and  the  Smithsonian  institution  was 
prompted  by  an  appeal  from  the  73- 
year-old  widow  of  Hurry  Clay  Ford, 
who  as  manager  of  his  brother's  the- 
atre placed  the  chair  In  the  box  thaj| 
day  for  the  comfort  of  the  president; I 
bringing  It  from  his  own  bedroom1 
nrttrhy. 

The  widow,  Mrs.  Blanche  Chapman 
Ford,  once  a  member,  of  the  Chap- 
man sisters  team  which  charmed  old 
Washlngtonlaus  with  singing  and 
dancing  appearances  on  the  stage, 
now  Is  living  in  Rutherford.  N.  J.,  do- 
pendent  on  her  sons  for  support. 
WANTS    CHAIR    RETURNED 

She  has  asked  return  of  the  chair 
to  her  as  the  property  of  her  late 
huiband.  She  has  received  for  It 
from  a  private  collector  of  Lincoln 
relics  an  offer  that  spells  Independ- 
ence and  comfort  throughout  her 
brief  remaining  years. 

The  chair  Itself  has  been  stored 
for  decades  In  the  basement  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  It  has  never 
been  placed  on  exhibition  because  It 
Is  a  reminder  of  a  great,  tragic  event 
as  Is  Ford's  theatre  Itself,  purchased 
by  the  government  to  insure  that  It 
should  never  again  be  used  as  a  I 
theatre.  Moves  to  convert  the  dingy 
old  building  or  replace  It  with  a  new  | 
one  to  be  used  as  a  special  Lincoln 
museum  are  now  afoot. 

Smithsonian  records  show  the  chair 

i  was  deposited  by  the  Interior  depart-  I 

•  ment,  which  received  It  from  the  war  i 

department.  ....  I 


Seeking  precedents  for  returning 
the  relic  to  the  widow,  urmy  legal 
authorities  turned  at  once  to  an 
opinion  by  Associate  Justice  McRey- 
nolds  of  the  supreme  court  whUe  he 
was  attorney  general  in  the  first  Wil- 
son administration.  Property  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  dueling  pistols  and  bul- 
let moulds  and  other  similar  arms 
seized  by  Union  troops  when  the 
president  of  the  vanished  Southern 
Confederacy  was  arrested,  was  in- 
volved. 
PROPERTY  OF  HEIRS 

The  oplnicn  found  thai  as  there 
had  been  no  proceedings  to  acquire 
legal  title  to  these  relics,  they  re- 
mained   the    property   of   heirs   of   the 

Confederate  leader  regardless  of  how 
long  they  had  remained  In  possession 
of  the  government.  On  the  strength 
of  that,  the  heirs  received  the  pistols 
and  other  equipment  by  executive 
order  of  President  Wilson. 

That  Is  a  sufficient  precedent  for 
return  of  the  Lincoln  chair  to  Mrs. 
Ford,  provided  no  other  legal  ob- 
stacle complicates  the  matter,  it  Is 
to  clear  the  road  to  6uch  action  the 
search  of  records  was  undertaken. 
And  If  It  can  be  determined  that  the 
government  merely  has  exercised  a 
right  of  might  all  these  years  and 
kept  for  its  own  uses  a  bit  of  prop- 
erty that  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
widow  In  New  Jersey,  It  will  go  to  her 
ultimately,  even  If  Secretary  Davis  I 
of  the  war  department  finds  It  neces- 
sary to  take  the  matter  to  congress 
for  authority. 

'"opyrlKht.    John    V.    Dilln   Co. 


J  FORD'S  WIDOW  GETS 
1     LINCOLN'S  CHAIR 


president  Sat  in  It  the  Night 
y  >He  Was 

,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C  — The  fad 
'silk  damask  upholstered  rocking  c 
In  which'  President  Lincoln  sat  in  his 
box  at  Ford's  Theatre  on  the  night  of 
April  4,  1865,  when  he  was  wounded 
fatally,  has  been  returned  to  the  74- 
year-old  widow  of  Harry  Clay  Ford, 
jmanager  of  the  theatre. 

For  27  years  the  chair,  now  insured 
for  $10,000,  stood  in  a  storeroom  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  National  Mu- 
seum, collecting  dust,  without  being 
placed  on  public  exhibition.  It  was  sent 
there  in  1902  by  the  war  department, 
which  purchased  all  the  furnishings  of 
the  theatre. 

The  chair  was  Mr.  Ford's  own  prop- 
erty, however,  his  widow,  Mrs.  Blanche 
Chapman  Ford,  explained.  Mrs.  Ford 
formerly  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
theatrical  team  known  as  the  "Chap- 
man Sifters,"  with  whom  David  Belasco 
made  hds  debut. 

In  her  home  in  Rutherford,  N.  J.. 
Mrs.  Ford  told  the  story  of  her  fight 
for'  the  chair  which  her  husband 
brought  from  his  home  next  deer  to 
Ford's  Theatre  on  the  night  that  was 
to  have  been  a  gay,  delightful  occasion 
and  was,  instead,  the  date  of  the  coun- 
try's,  greatest  tragedy. 

"I  was  only  a  little  girl  of  10  men," 
she  said.  "My  family  was  very  e"  >se  to 
the  Ford  family.  My  mother,  r  sister 
Ella  and  I  lived  in  the  home  of  .  .  in  T. 
Ford,  owner  of  the  theatre  and  uruthat 
of  the  Mr.  Ford  whom  I  later  married. 
"I  remember  hearing  all  about  what 
happened,  though,  and  of  course  Mr. 
Ford  spoke  often  of  it  later.  He  was. 
the  last  man  to  speak  to  Wilkes  Booth, 
before  he  entered  the  theatre  and  was 
in  prison  for  90  days  after  the  crime 
because  of  this. 

•"Wherr  the  theatre  was  sold  to  the 
government  afterward  the  chair  went 
with  it  and  was  used  as  evidence.  But 
because  it  came  from  my  husband's 
home,  it  rightfully  is  mine  now." 

Mr.  Ford  applied  for  possession  of 
the  chair  in  November,  1921.  She  was 
informed  She  could  have  it  on  March 
26.  1929.  Her  son,  George,  husband  of 
Helen  Ford,  the  actress,  came  here  and 
brought  it  home  on  March  29. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  Mrs. 
Ford   as   to  why   the   chair  never   had 
been  on  display,  a  letter  from  W.  de  C. 
Ravenel,  administrative  aaelstaat  to  the-- 
secretary  of  ,the*iuseum,  ex^   .incd: 

"The  chair  rrevcr  has  b«en  on  exhibi- 
tion because -it  is  not  the  museum's 
poliy  to  show  objects  of  any  type  di- 
rectly connected  with  such  a  deplorable 
and  horrible  evtnt  as  the  assassination 
,of  a  President  of  the  United  States." 


//Chair  of  Lincoln's  Fatal  Night  Leaves^ 
Smithsonian  Rooms 

•  Washington,  June  22.— The  chair  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  sat  when  he  was  murdered  by 
Wilkes  Booth  on  the  night  of  April  4,  186} 
has  been  returned  to  the  74-year-old  widow  of 
Harry   Clay   lord. 

It  had  been  customary  for  Mr.  Ford  to  offer 
the  use  of  his  rocking  chair  to  Lincoln  when- 
ever he  attended  Ford's  thcare.  It  was  not 
part  of  the  property  of  the  theatre,  but  when 
the  war  department  in  1902  bought  all  theatre 
furnishings  the  chair  somehow  became  included 
^  For   27    years    it   remained   in   a   storeroom   of 

V>>~-'       the    Smithsonian    institute,    never    having    been 

displayed.      Now   it   is   insured   for  $10,000.  / 


REtIC  OF  LINCOLN 

<IS  SOLD  FOR  $2,400 

Chair  He  Sat  In  When  He  Was 

Shot  in  Ford's  Theatre  and  a 

Playbill  Go  at  Auction. 


ONE  LETTER  BRINGS  $7,800 


Poe    Epistle    Sells  for   $3,500   and    a 
Rough  Draft  of  Irving's  Knick- 
erbocker History  for  $4,100. 


The  chair  in  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln sat  on  the  night  he  was  assas- 
sinated brought  $2,400  at  auction  last 
night  at  the  American  Art  Associa- 
tion Anderson  Galleries,  Inc.  With 
the  old  black  walnut  rocking  chair, 
upholstered  in  red  damask,  was  sold 
the  play-bill  which  lay  on  President 
Lincoln's  knee  when  he  was  shot  by 
John  Wilkes  Booth.  The  buyer  was 
Israel   Sack,    Boston   antique   dealer. 

The  chair,  with  its  accompanying 
mementoes,  was  offered  for  sale  by 
Mrs.  Blanche  Chapman  Ford  of 
Rutherford,  N.  J.,  widow  of  Harry 
Ford,  treasurer  of  Ford's  Theatre. 
The  old-fashioned  chair  had  been 
taken  from  the  Ford  home  to  the 
theatre  box  especially  for  President 
Lincoln's  comfort.  Until  last  Spring 
it  was  in  a  storeroom  at  the  Smith- 
sonian  Institution    in    Washington. 

More  than  three  times  the  price  of 
this  relic  was  realized  by  a  single 
Lincoln  letter.  G.  A.  Baker  &  Co. 
gave  $7,800  for  an  autograph  letter 
which  Lincoln'wrote  in  1860  to  Henry 
J.  Raymond,  then  editor  of  Tub  New 
York  Times,  a  Republican 'and  sup- 
porter of  Lincoln.  In  this  letter  Lin- 
coln declared  that  he  was  not  pledged 
to  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery, 
that  he  "does  not  hold  the  black  man 
to  be  equal  of  the  white,  unqualified- 
ly," and  never  did  stigmatize  South- 
ern white  people  as  immoral  and  un- 
christian. 

A  letter  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe  de- 
scribing his  financial  ambitions  and 
his  parting  with  Graham's  Magazine 
went  to  the  Rosenbach  Company  for 
$3,500.  The  same  buyers  gave  $4,100 
for  forty-four  pages  of  the  original 
autograph  rough  draft  manuscript  of 
Irving's  "Knickerbocker's  History  of 
New   York." 

A  manuscript  of  Washington's 
farewell  orders  to  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  handwriting  of 
John  Singer  Dexter,  Assistant  Adju- 
tant General  of  the  Continental 
Army,  went  to  P.  P.  Bassett  for 
$2,000.  A  powder  horn  with  engrav- 
ings attributed  to  Paul  Revere  went 
to  an  agent  for  $1,600.  A  translation 
by  Edgar  Allan  Poe  of  a  cryptograph 
went  to  the  Rosenbach  Company  for 
$1,600. 

A  first  issue  of  the  first  edition  of 
"Gulliver's  Travels,"  in  contempo- 
rary calf,  went  to  J.  F.  Drake,  Inc.. 
for  $1,300.  A  copy  of  "The  National 
Sports  of  Great  Britain,"  containing 
fifty  Aiken  colored  plates,  went  to 
C.  McNamara  for  $1,475.  Last  night's 
session  brought  a  total  of  $46,052, 
making  a  grand  total  for  the  entire 
sale  of  $83,022.50. 

WTl<v>6S.       12.-     IS  -     <*?. 


Historical  Chair  to  Go  O 

k  Auction  Block. 
lews    that    the    walnut    rock 
which  Lincoln  sat  in  his  I 
in   Ford's   Theater  the   night  of  Ai 
14,   1865,   will    be   sold   to   the   high 
bidder  at  an  auction  in  New  York  C 
next    month    brings   to    mind    the 
portance  of  procuring  historical  obji 
for    the    Republican    memorial    to 
established  in  Jackson.    While  the  © 
illittee    promoting    the    memorial    i 
not  hope  to  purchase  expensive,  de 
able  historical  objects,  yet  others  in 
ested    might   feel      inclined    to   acqi 
articles  like   the   Lincoln   chair   in 
Licipation  of  placing  them  in  the  1 
memorial  when  it  is  a  reality.     An 
i  lie   mean  time     those      sponsoring 
project  may  well  keep  their  eyes  < 
fur  ubjects  within  their  reach  tinan 
ly  which  will  add  attractiveness  to  the 
proposed  shrine. 

There  must  be  objects  of  interest 
in  connection  with  the  founding  of  the 
Republican  party  in  many  homes  in 
southern  Michigan  which  the  owners 
would  gladly  give  to  the  memorial. 
There  undoubtedly  are  many  other 
mementoes  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  which  loyal  Republicans  would 
be  happy  to  see  gathered  in  one  place. 
Probably  the  most,  important  feature 
of  the  structure  which  is  planned  to 
mark  the  birthplace  of  the  party  will 
be  the  historical  collection,  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  memorial  itself  is  still 
in  the  visionary  stage,  it  is  not  too  early 
to  start  assembling  the  collection  it 
will  shelter. 

JACKSON   MICH   Tr  r-.'-- - 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  20.  1^2%. 

>  Relic  of  Lincoln.-.. 

Illinois  should  secure,  if  possible,  the  red 
damasfii  Chair  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
seated  when  he  was  assassinaied  in  Ford's 
theatre~Tft  Washington  by  John  Wilkes   Booth. 

This  chair  was  sent  to  the  playhous?  by 
Harry  Ford  for  the  use  of  the  president.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  it,  was  in  use  at  Mr.  Ford's 
residence. 

For  a  long  period  the  chair  was  111  the 
custody  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  at 
Washington,  hut  it  was  eventually  returned  to 
Mrs.  Blanche  Chapman  Ford,  widow  of  Harry 
Ford.  The  authenticity  of  the  chair  is  said 
to  be  fully  established.  Mrs.  Ford  is  to  sell 
the  chair  at  auction  in  New  York  next  month. 

This  relic  should  by  all  means  tind  a  place 
in  the  Lincoln  collectiou  at  Springfield.  Steps 
should  be  taken  by  the  state  authorities  or  by 
some  group  or  individual  to  secure  the  chair 
lor  Illinois. 


The  Lincoln  Collection  of  Emanuel 
Hertz,  New  York  City,  was  sold  in  two 
parts  at  the  Anderson  Galleries  on  No- 
vember IS  and  16.  Part  One— Auto- 
graphs, 393  Lots  realized  $43,198.  Part 
2— Books,  Broadsides  &  Medals,  401 
items  brought  $3406.75.  Tn  all,  794  Lots 
producing  $46,604_75,_or  $58  per  offering. 
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valuable  over  the  Pen  Trails  I  have  fol- 
lowed in  my  claim  to  Authorship,  and 
votir  just  criticisms  and  suggestions  have 
"helped  me  in  my  efforts,  I  am  most  glad 
to  duly  acknowledge. 

As  you  now  lay  aside  your  labors  to  go 
into  a  camp  for  deserved  rest,  my  wish  is 
that  every  blessing  attend  you  toward  the 
Land  of  Life's  Setting  Sun,  the  last  bi- 
vouac of  all. 
As  ever, 

Your   Pard  of  the  Plains, 

W.  F.  CODY 
"Buffalo  Bill". 

Numerous  imitators  of  Beadle  tried  to 
cash  in  on  the  success  of  the  initial  en- 
terprise, but  none  were  successful.  Ine 
following  serves  as  an  affectionate  fare- 
well : 

"The    Grolier    Club,    the   Kelmscott    Press, 
With    all   their    stately    sumptuousness, 
Full-crushed  levant  and  Roger   Paynes 
I   leave   to   men   of   greater   gams. 
But'  when  I  get  my  pipe  alight 
My   fancy   sees  the   shelves  grow   bright; 
I   see_and   I  will   have   it  yet ! — 
Of    Beadle's    Novels    one    full   set." 
—Recollections  from  the  Library, 

by   Hiram    Cobb. 


SALE  ON   DECEMBER  16th  and  17th— 
Continued  from   page   180 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  others,  are 
represented  by  autograph  letters,  manu- 
scripts, and  first  editions.  There  is  also 
a  group  of  5  letters  from  George  Moore 
to  Captain  R.  Henderson  Bland,  relative 
to  the  dramatization  of  Moore's  "Heloise 
and  Abelard"  by  the  latter,  which  forms 
an  amusing  bit  of  literary  history  and 
concludes  with  Captain  Bland  s  relin- 
quishing the  work  because  Moore  would 
insist  upon  collaboration,  and  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  play. 

A  magnificent  complete  set  of  the 
Kelmscott  books,  including  a  "Chaucer" 
handsomely  bound  in  white  pigskin  is 
from  the  library  of  the  Vicomte  de  Lant- 
sheere  of  the  Belgian  Embassy.  Wash- 
ington. .  ,     iL.         , 

Of  great  American  interest  in  this  sale 
is  the  rocking  chair  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  sat  the  night  he  was  assassinated 
in  Ford's  Theatre  at  Washington,  April 
14,  1865.  This  chair  was  especially  taken 
to'  the  theatre  from  the  home  of  Harry 
Ford,  the  treasurer  of  the  theatre,  for 
Mr.  Lincoln's  comfort.  It  was  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  until  Good  Friday 
of  this  year,  when  it  was  returned  to  Mrs. 
Blanche  Chapman  Ford,  the  widow  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  theatre,  who  now  con- 
signs it  to  be  sold.  It  is  accompanied  by 
her  affidavits. 


DICKENS  AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 

Johnson  Association  Item. 
Autograph  Letter  dated  from 
Tavistock  House,  November  8, 
1855,  acknowledging  receipt  of 
One  Pound  in  aid  of  the  Fund 
for  Samuel  Johnson's  God- 
Daughter.  Addressed  to  Charles 
Simpson.  3105.00 

Letter  from  Gad's  Hill,  October, 
17,  1869,  to  Percy  Fitzgerad, 
referring  to  a  ''work  in  hand'  . 
One  page  signed  with  initials 
uC  D  "  $125.00 

BOOKSELLER    OFFICE 

29  West  47th  Street 
New  York  City 


Another  splendid  American  piece  is  the 
original  manuscript  of  Washington  s  Fare- 
well Orders  to  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States,  read  before  the  remnant  ot  his 
\rmy  at  Newburgh  in  November  178.5.  It 
bears  on  the  back  the  endorsement  oi 
General  Tames  Clinton  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  signed  survey  made  by  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  manuscript  divi- 
sion of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  which 
he  states  that  this  document  which  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  John  Singer  Dexter 
the  Adjutant  General,  may  be  considered 
the    original,   official,    surviving   Orders    ot 

Washington.  . 

There  is  also  a  fine  letter  by  Washing- 
ion  to  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  in  refer- 
ence to  the  engagement  of  Tobias  Lear  as 
his  Secretary;  also  a  War  letter,  signed 
by  Washington,  relative  to  General 
Stark's  troops. 

Another  important  Revolutionary  relic 
is  a  powder  horn  or  "map  horn"  which 
was  to  have  been  presented  to  Lord  Howe 
at  Ticonderoera  in  1758,  by  several  of  his 
admirers,  including  Colonel  Bradstrcet. 
Major  Israel  Putnam,  Captain  John 
Stark,  and  Ensign  Thomas  Bird.  Ensign 
Bird  made  the  trip  to  Boston  especially 
to  have  this  Powder  Horn  engraved. 
When  he  arrived  at  Ticonderoga,  General 
Howe  was  dead,  having  been  killed  the 
day   before   Bird's   arrival. 
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CLEARING   HOUSE—  (F< 


AMERICANA 
Aldrich,  T.  B.  Judith  &  Holofernes,  a 
Poem.  Boston  and  New  York,  Riv- 
erside Press.  $5.00 
Bryant  Memorial  Meeting  of  the  Cen- 
tury, Tuesday  Evening,  November  12, 
1878.      Century   'Rooms,    New    York. 

$6.0u 
The     Idle    Man     (by    Richard.    H.    Dana) 
Marked  Vol.   1,  but  complete  in  this 
vol.      New    York,    1821-2.      Name    on 
fly-leaf.  $12.50 

Longfellow     Three  Books   of   Song      Bos- 
ton,  1872.    •  $7.50 
1 .   The    New  England    Tragedies,   con- 
taining 1.  John  Endicott,  2,  Giles  Co- 
rey of  the  Salem  Farms.     1st  edn.,  1st 
Issue,  Boston,  1868.  $6.00 
Mitchell,   S.   Weir.   Collected   Poems.   New 
York,  1896.  De  Vinne  Press  $2.50 
Morier,  James   (Editor).   Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  the  Celebrated  Oriental   Tra- 
veler,   Hajji    Baba,   in    Persia,   Turkey 
and  Russia,  etc.     With  numerous  epi- 
sodes   and    incidents    illustrating    Life 
in    Persia.      12mo,    clo.    Phila.    (n.d  ) 
Cover  loose.  $4.50 
Sterne,  Laurence.     Laurence  Sterne's  Let- 
ter to  the  Rev.  Blake.    8vo,  bds.    Pri- 
vately   printed    from    orig.    in    posses- 
sion   of    William    K.    Bixby     (Torch 
Press)    St.    Louis,   Mo,   1915.    One   of 
200    copies,    badly    stained.      Presenta- 
tion copy  from  Mr.  Bixby.  $3.50 
Symons,  Arthur.  London,  A  Book  of  As- 
pects.    One  of  a  few  copies  privately 
printed  by  Edmund  D.   Brooks,  Min- 
neapolis, 1908.  $2.50 
Todd,  John  M.     Reminiscences    Sixty-two 
Years     in   a    Barber    Shop.     Portland, 
1906.  $2.50 
Willis,  N.  P.  L'Abri  or  The  Tent  Pitched. 
New  York,  1839.  $6.50 
The     Passing    of    Woodrow    Wilson.       In 
Memoriam,  being  Excerpts  from  Var- 
ious      Newspapers       and       Magazines 
Gathered     by    Eugene    V.     Brewster. 
One    of    385    copies.      Brooklyn,    1924 

$5.00 

KIPLING  ASSOCIATION 
Annals  of  Brattleboro,  1681-1895.  Com- 
piled and  Edited  by  Mary  R.  Cabot. 
With  many  illus.  2  vols.  Brattleboro, 
Vermont,  1921.  Clean,  perfect  as  is- 
sued. Three  sets  available.  Descrip- 
tions of  Kipling  during  his  residence 
in  Brattleboro.  $20.00 


DICKENS 
Dickens,     Charles.      American     Notes    for 
General       Circulation.         12mo,       orig. 
wrappers      (loose).       Appleton,     New- 
York,   1868.  $4.00 
.   American   Notes   for   General   Circu- 
lation. Brother  Jonathan  Extra  Num- 
ber,    First     American     Edition,     New 
York,  November  7,  1842.  46pp.     $60.00 
Wood,      Henry.      Change      for      American 
Notes,     in    Letters     from     London    to 
New  York  (being  a  reply  to  Dickens' 
American     Notes)     by     an     American 
Lady.     12mo,   orig.   cloth,  uncut.   Cov- 
ers   loose,    back    strip    missing.      First 
Edition,    London,    1843.                  $12.00 
Charles   Dickens'  Children  Stories.  12  full- 
page  illus.  Phila.    (n.d.)  $1.00 
Dickens,     Charles.       The     Adventures      of 
Oliver  Twist.  With  illus.  by  G.  Cruik- 
shank.     New  Edition  revised  and  cor- 
rected.     8vo,    half    red    mor,    London, 
Chapman    &    Hall    (n.d.).    Bound    in 
the     same     volume     with    a     separate 
title-page   is    "A     Tale-  of   Two    Cities 
with  illus.  by  H.  K.  Browne,  London, 
1859.    First    Edition,    Second   Issue    of 
"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities."                $15.00 
Dickens,  Charles.  Dealings   with  the   Firm 
of  Dombey  and  Son.     Illus.  by  H.  K 
Browne.      Parts     in    orig.     wrappers. 
Nos.  I-IV.    New  York,  1846-7.     $10.00 
Household    Words.      Vols.    1    and    3.      8vo, 
half    roan     (worn).     London,    1850-1. 

$10.00 
.  A  Round  of  Stories  by  the  Christ- 
mas Fire,  being  the-  Extra  Christmas 
Number  of  Household  Words.  Christ- 
mas, 1852.  Lacks  covers.  $4.00 
Mugby  Junction,  the  Extra  Christmas 
Number  of  All  the  Year  Round. 
Christmas,   1866.     8vo,   orig.   wrappers. 

$6.00 

.    Seaside     Library,    A     Tale     of     Two 

Cities.     Vol.   V,    Double    Number    100. 
New    York    (n.d.)    Munro.  $3.00 

Charles  Dickens  as  Editor.  Being  Letters 
written  by  Him  to  William  Henry 
Wills,  his  Sub-editor.  Selected  and 
Edited  by  R.  C.  Lehmann.  With 
Portraits,  8vo,  clo.  New  York,  1912 
With  Autograph  Letter  of  W.  H. 
Wills  $7.00 

Charles  Dickens  Rare  Print  Collection. 
Edited  by  Seymour  Eaton.  Connois- 
seur Edn.  Issued  for  Private  Circu- 
lation Kennedy,  Phila.  Parts  1-X .  $7.50, 
Facsimile  of  Extract  from  "Pickwick". 
In  Dickens'  writing.  One  page  dated 
Worcester,  February  6th,  1842.     $3.0( 
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CHAIR  in  which  Lincoln  was  assassanated 


.  J^£t*L*4.Jiuir  Is 
iold  for  $2,400 


Dec.   18.— (Bj 
'he   old   black 
in     which 
Lincoln   sat  who 
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Abraham 

Shot     by  John      Wilkes     Booth, 

Ford's  theater  in  Washington,  April 

1-1,    1 S (J ;"> .    was    sold    at    auction    last 

night  for  $2,400.    The  purchaser*  was 

I.    .Sack,   a  dealer  of  New  York 

Boston. 

Worn  and  stained  with  the 
blood*  of  the  great  emancipator, 
red  damask  upholstered  rocker 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Blanche  Chap- 
man Ford,  descendant  of  John  T. 
Ford,    owner    of    Ford's    theater. 

Lincoln's  famous  letter  of  Decem- 
ber   30,    1SG1,    to    the    editor    of    the 


New  York  Times  on  the  slavery 
question  was  sold  for  $7,800  to  Dr. 
A.  S.  AY.  Rosenbach,  of  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia.  The  letter  was 
owned  by  Henry  J.  Raymond. 


President  Minneapolis.  Minn..  T.Mi.  Trftii    / 

•**     " 


and 

life 
the 
was 


Detroit  Prepares  to  Pay 
Perfect  Tribute  to  Lincoln 

By  GARNET  WARFEL. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-sixfMary"_Shipman  Andrews.  It  deals 
years  ago  next  Tuesday  a  babe  was,  with  a  Confederate  soldier  who 
born  in  a  Kentucky  cabin.  No  me-  seeks  aid  for  his  wounded  brother, 
teor  burned  its  way  across  the  sky  and  appeals,  unwittingly,  to  Lincoln 
heralding  the  event,  but  the  child,  at  the  very  time  Lincoln  is  de- 
reared  in  poverty,  lived  to  heal  a  pressed  because  of  his  Gettysburg 
wound  that  threatened  to  destroy  address,  which  he  considered  a  fail- 
the  nation.  ure. 

Seventy  years  ago  when  the  life '  There  will  be  other  Lincoln  trib- 
that  came  into  being  in  the  crude  I  utes,   and   an   orchestra,   under  the 


cabin  in  the  Soulh  was  ended  by 
an  assassin's  shot,  Abraham  Lincoln 
still  had  not  attained  the  world  ac- 
claim now  bestowed  on  his  memory. 
But  the  date  of  his  birth  soon  be- 
came a  notable  one  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States. 

Tuesday,  Detroit  will  pay  more 
than  the  usual  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Lincoln,  for  in  addition  to 
the  official  reminders,  such  as  the 
closing  of  banks,  courts  and  public 
buildings,  there  will  be  a  Lincoln 
Day  Theater  Party,  sponsored  by 
the  New  Republican  League  at  the 
Shubert-Lafayette  theater,  and  a 
radio  program  will  be  broadcast 
from  the  Lincoln  courthouse  in 
Henry  Ford's  Greenfield  Village. 

IN  LINCOLN  ROLE. 

Sam   I.    Slade 


one    of    Detroit's 


direction  of  Dave  Diamond,  will 
play  Civil  War  tunes.  During  the 
second  half  of  the  program  there 
will  be  10  vaudeville  acts. 

Few  cities  are  better  equipped  to 
lend  a  genuine  Lincoln  atmosphere 
to  its  observances  than  Detroit, 
for  in  the  old  Logan  County  court- 
house are  some  of  the  articles  close- 
ly associated  with  Lincoln's  early 
life,  and  one  article  closely  iden- 
tified with  his  death. 

It  is  the  rocking  chair  in  which 
he  sat  when  fired  upon  by  Booth. 
The  chair  stands,  glass-encased,  in 
one  corner  of  the  ground  floor 
room.  Mrs.  Ford,  wife  of  Harry 
Clay  Ford,  manager  of  the  old  Ford 
Theater,  heard  that  the  President 
was  to  attend  the  performance  of 
"Our    American    Cousin''    that   eve- 


ning of  April  14,  1865,  so  she  took 
best  loved  professional  singers,  and  from  her  own  home  this  chair, 
a  former  actor,  who  impersonates  draperies  and  pictures  to  ornament 
the  Great  Emancipator  impressive-    the    box.     After    the    assassination, 


ly,  will  broadcast  over  WJR  and  a 
national  hook-up  at  3:30  p.  m.,  from 
the  original  Logan  County  court- 
house that  stands  today  exactly  as 
it  stood  about  1840  in  Logan  Coun 


the  Government  seized  the  theater 
and  its  furnishings,  and  the  chair 
was  placed  in  the  basement  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  During 
his  administration,  President  Wilson 


ty,  111.,  when  Lincoln  practiced  law   sponsored  a  bill  In  Congress  return- 


there. 

At  8:15  p.  m.  the  scene  of  general 
observance  will  be  shifted  to  the 
theater  for  a  Lincoln  program  such 
as  has  never  been  undertaken  be- 
fore in  Detroit. 

The  box  to  the  right  of  the  f tage 
will  be  draped  and  arranged  as  was 
the  box  at  the  old  Ford  theater  in 
Washington  where  Lincoln  sat  on 
Good  Friday,  Aprri  14,  1865,  when 
he  was  shot  by  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
The  box  will  be  unoccupied,  in 
memory  of  the  honored  sixteenth 
president. 

OTHER   TRIBUTES. 

The  first  half  of  the  program  will 
be  devoted  entirely  to  Lincoln's 
memory.  Slade  will  enact  the  role 
of  Lincoln  in  a  playlet,  "The  Perfect 
Tribute,"  dramatized  by  Charles 
Sunine£  Pjto  from  a  short  story  by 


ing  the  furniture  seized  by  Union 
troops  from  the  home  of  Jefferson 
Davis  at  the  fall  of  Richmond,  to 
the  Davis  family. 

APPEALED  TO  WILSON. 

Mrs.  Ford  then  sought  Wilson's 
aid  in  regaining  her  last  property. 
Later  Henry  Ford  obtained  it.  In 
the  same  room  is  a  corner  cup- 
board built  by  Lincoln  with  the 
assistance  of  his  father,  a  skilled 
joiner.  It  was  given  to  Mrs.  Jo- 
jjsiah  Crawford  out  of  affection  and 
in  gratitude  for  kindnesses  shown 
Lincoln  and  his  sister,  both  of 
whom  often  boarded  and  worked 
at  the  Crawford  farm.  Crawford 
once  loaned  Lincoln  a  book  v* 
George  Washington.  It  was  '■$  * 
aged  while  in  Lincoln's  pos^fc.  tf 
and   the  youth  returned  it,  a& 


what  he  could  do  to  pay  for  it. 
Crawford  allowed  him  to  work  three 
days  husking  corn,  after  which  he 
presented  Lincoln  with  the  volume. 
The  cupboard  was  made  later. 

The  old  Lincoln  courtho  se   is  a 
1  two-story  frame  structure  of  black 
j  walnut,  erected  in  1840.     For  eight 
jyears    thereafter    Lincoln    practiced 
'law  in  It.    The  lower  floor  was  used 
■  for  court,  with  the  judge's  bench  at 
lone    end    and    a    fireplace    at    the 
]other.     During  the  Edison  celebra- 
tion. Oct.  21,  1929.  President  Hoover 
lighted  a  fire  in  this  fireplace  which 
{has  never  sin  'e  been  eut. 
!    There  is  the  same  table  at  which 
Lincoln    sat.      The    boards     which 
Lincoln  trod  during  the  eight  years 
are  still  intact.     On  the  wall  near 
the    famous   rocker   that   bears    the 
bloodstains  of  America's  Civil  War 
President     hangs     a      poster      an- 
nouncing   rewards    offered    by    the 
War    Department    for    the    capture 
of  the  assassin. 
Also   there   are   rails,   said   to   be 
jlthe  only  ones  now  in  existence,  that 
IjLincoln  split. 


r 
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CHAIR  IN  WHICH  LINCOLN  SAT  when  he  was  shot 
in  Fords  Theatre,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  14,  1865. 


*) 


The  rocker  was  sold  by  auction  at  Anderson  Galleries 
in  1929  and  brought  $2,400  by  Israel  Sack,  a  Boston  antique 
dealer.  This  is  apparently  the  same  chair  acquired  by  Henry 
Ford  and  now  displayed  encased  in  a  glass  case  in  the  Lincoln 
Courthouse  at  Greenfield  Village.  Rockers  of  this  type  with 
Victorian  back,  Qnpire  scrolled  arm  with  padded  top  are  now 
called  Lincoln  type  rockers. 


-) 


The  chair  was  originally  owned  "by  Henry  Clay  Ford, 
manager  of  Ford  Theatre  hut  the  government  seized  the 
theatre  immediately  after  the  assasssination  and  later 
reimbursed  Mr.  Ford  for  the  building  and  furnishings. 
The  chair  was  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington  and  it  was  not  until  President 
vilson' s  administration  that  members  of  the  Ford  Family 
challenged  the  legal  right  of  the  government's  possession 
of  the  chair  as  it  was  shown  to  be  the  personal  property 
of  the  family  loaned  for  that  evening  and  not  a  piece  of 
theatre  furniture. 


August  17,  1972 


Mr.  J.  R.  Dawson 
The  Edison  Institute 
Dearborn,  Michigan  48121 

Dear  Mr.  Dawson: 

As  I  am  the  Director  of  the  Lincoln  Library-Museum  sponsored  by  The 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  my  main  interest  is  the  life  and 
career  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Your  questionnaire  asks  for  comments  and  suggestions  and  I  think  I 
have  a  legitimate  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  chair  1n  which  Lincoln  was 
seated  when  assassinated.  I  would  suggest  first  that  you  make  the  chair 
available  to  the  Ford's  Theatre  Museum  in  Washington,  D.  C.  where  1t  right- 
fully belongs. 

If  this  Idea  does  not  appeal  to  you  I  would  suggest  that  you  place 
the  chair  in  your  own  Ford  Museum.  Many  of  your  visitors  to  Greenfield  Village 
believe  that  the  chair  is  deteriorating  in  the  old  court  house  because  of  the 
dampness  and  humidity  of  that  environment. 

The  chair  1s  the  most  interesting  relic  in  the  whole  field  of 
Lincolniana  and  1t  deserves  a  better  place  than  is  now  provided. 

I  might  also  say  that  1n  my  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  the 
Ford  people  are  severely  criticized  about  the  handling  of  this  important  relic. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  your  Ford  Museum  and  Greenfield 
Village  are  absolutely  fantastic.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  wonderful  exhibit 
unless  1t  might  be  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Yours  sincerely, 


RGM:hcsk 


R.  Gerald  McMurtry 
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DEARBORN,  MICHIGAN 


William  Clay  Ford,  Chairman 
Board  of  Trustees 

Donald  A.  Shelley,  President 


August  21,   1972 


Mr.    R.    Gerald  McMurtry 

Director 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,    Indiana  46802 

Dear  Mr.    McMurtry: 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  August  17 
and  will  pass  it  along  with  a  carbon  of  my  letter  to 
Robert  G.   Wheeler,    our  vice  president  for  Research 
and  Interpretation.     I  am  sure  he  will  share  it  with  our 
Chief  Conservator  Colonel  Edward  Gilbert. 

The  subject  you  raise  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  press  comment  in  the  past    and  I  am  sure  volumes  of 
correspondence  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  where 
the  chair  belongs.     Our  Trustees  feel  that  Mr.    Henry  Ford 
saved  the  chair  from  oblivion,    and  that  the  chair  rightly 
belongs  in  his  Museum.     They  also  feel  that  a  vastly 
greater  audience  of  Americans  can  see  this  splendid 
artifact  here,    where  they  could  not,    if  it  were  in 
Washington. 

I  appreciate  your  fine  comments  on  our 
collections.     It  was  good  of  you  to  write. 


Very  truly  yours, 


J.    Robert  Dawson 

Director  of  Public  Relations 


n 


cc:  Mr.    Robert  G.    Wheeler 


August  28,  1972 


Mr.  J.  Robert  Dawson 
Director  of  Public  Relations 
Greenfield  Village  and 
Henry  Ford  Museum 
Dearborn,  Michigan  48120 

Dear  Mr.  Dawson: 

I  am  acknowledging  your  letter  of  August  21,  1972  as  Dr.  McMurtry 
is  at  the  present  time  out  of  the  office  until  the  later  part  of  August. 

Your  letter  will  be  brought  to  his  attention  upon  his  return. 

Sincerely  yours. 


(Mrs.)  Mary  Jane  Hubler 
Asst.  to  Dr.  McMurtry 


MJH:hk 
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LINCOLN  ROCKER 

The  red  silk  damask- 
covered  rocking  chair  in 
which  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  seated  when  he  was  as- 
sassinated is  now  on  dis- 
play at  Henry  Ford 
Museum  in  Dearborn, 
Mich.  Lincoln  was  watch- 
ing the  play  "Our  Ameri- 
can Cousin"  at  Ford's 
Theatre  in  Washington 
when  he  was  shot  on  April 
14,  1865. 


